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2 EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


WHO SHALL PAY? 


Now is a good time to do some 
thinking regarding the money side 
of attending Conferences and Con- 
ventions. Did you go to Lincoln? 
If so, who paid your expenses? If 
not, wasn’t it because you felt you 
couldn’t afford the money? Will the 
same conditions prevail next March 
when the Conference meets in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan? Ought your 
School Board to add to your salary 
the hundred dollars more or less that 
the week in Grand Rapids will cost? 
or ought you to draw upon your sav- 
ings for the amount. Let us look 
at the question for a moment. Who 
gets the benefit of the Conference 
week? You, primarily. Read the 
contributions to our September sym- 
posium if you need confirmation 
of this statement. But the schools 
get a large share, too. You are big- 
ger: your work is better. You come 
away from the meetings anxious to 
improve your teaching. So _ the 
schools benefit. Who shall pay then? 
Only the schosls? What about the 


The editor has heretofore reserved these 
opening pages.for his own use. The adove 
editorial, however, was of such moment that 
he submitted it to all the officers and all 
members of the advisory council for 
criticism. Most interesting comments have 
resulted. While the great majority of our 
representatives approve heartily of the plan 
suggested in the editorial, two following 
non-typical but entirely worthy comments 
should be brought to the attention of all 
our readers in order to have the situation 
fairly described: 


the 


The only suggestion in regard to the topic 
of Supervisers having expenses paid or 
partly paid by the local school authorities 
is to cut it out entirely. What of the High 
School Master, and his first assistant, and 
the teacher of manual training, and the sew- 
ing teacher, and the teacher of drawing, 
shouldn't they also have their expenses paid 
to improve themselves? No, Sir, that is go- 
ing too far? Where would the thing stop? 

A few years ago a certain supervisor of 
music had charge of the Round Table at a 
State meeting, and the first three questions 
he had up for discussion were, ‘How can the 
Supervisor increase his salary?” “How can 


the Supervisor command more respect in the 
community?” 
more 
affairs?” 

he broke 


“How can the Supervisor have 
to say in the management of school 
The trouble with this fellow was 
the eleventh commandment too 


cases—numerous they are—of su- 
pervisors who largely through at- 
tendance at Conferences so improve 
themselves in teaching power, so ex- 
tend their sphere of acquaintances, 
that they soon leave their old posi- 
tions for new ones? Should the old 
school system still have paid the ex- 
penses of the supervisors? Does 
your Board have any responsibility 
in developing you, or is that your 
problem alone? These are some of 
the questions. You and your Board - 
ought to discuss them during the 
next four or six months. For the 
sake of focussing the discussion, one 
solution is presented here. Any 
School Board that is sufficiently sat- 
isfied with its special teacher of mu- 
sic so that her service is desired for 
a number of years in the future 
should be willing to pay half of her 
entire expenses to the National Con- 
ference of Music Supervisors pro- 
vided the teacher agrees to remain 
in the services of that Board for at 
least a full year after attending the 
Conference. How does this strike 
you? Is it fair to both parties? 


blooming often! He didn’t last long! It 
wasn't the question of making himself more 
efficient he was looking for, but how to get 
more money! Ye gods! 


I am returning the editorial that you sent 
me. Of course there is always a auestion 
as to just how such adjustment of expense 
should be arranged. My own arrangement 
is rather satisfactory. I am allowed my 
railroad fare to all conventions and I pay 
the hotel bills. The advantage of this plan 
lies in the fact that my hotel and eating 
expenses can then be as large or as small 
as I personally care to make them. The 
railroad fare and sleeper are fixed charges. 
Under this arrangement there can be no 
question of adjustment of the amount of 
expense. I do not know whether you feel it 
desirable to add some such suggestion as 
this to your editorial. 

I suppose that some of the supervisors 
have been getting all of their expenses paid, 
in which case they would probably not wish 
to bring up the question of division of ex- 
pense to their committees. Other supervi- 
sors have been having expenses paid with- 
out the necessity of making the agreement 
to remain in their present position any par- 
ticular length of time. They too would 
hardly wish to change the situation. I am 
not sure but that they ought to come to 
some such agreement, as your editorial pro- 
La out of fairness to the school com- 
mittee. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 3 


OUR NEW SONG BOOK. 

The committee which has in charge 
the new collection of “Fifty Songs 
and live Special Choruses for Com- 
munity Singing” is just concluding 
its work of preparing the standard 
versions of the various pieces. The 
complete book will soon go to the 
printer and by the time the January 
issue of the Journal appears, we 
hope to announce the completion of 
the new booklet. In the meantime, 
it is notheworthy how much interest 
there is in this community song idea. 
There are springing up compilers 
and composers of community songs 
—we know of at least two private 
enterprises that were striving to be 
born during the summer. Now, Mr. 
P. C. Hayden, the one to whom more 
than anyone else, the National Con- 
ference of Music Supervisors owes 
its origin, is announcing a collection 
of songs of this type, with accom- 
panying orchestral parts. So long 
as all these publications forward the 
aims which our association has in 
mind and so long as they use the ver- 
sions which we approve, they will 
all have our hearty support. 





GRAND RAPIDS CONFERENCE. 

Mr. J. W. Beattie, supervisor of 
music at Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
who is to be the host of the Confer- 
ence from March 19 through March 
23, is steadily preparing to make our 
visit of the greatest value. The su- 
perintendent and corps of teachers 
of the city schools are ready to co- 
operate in every way; a number of 
neighboring communities will join 
in the demonstration work ; the man- 
ager of the excellent Pantlind hotel 
which will be our headquarters, is 
already planning to utilize his un- 
usual facilities for a larger number 


of conferences, group luncheons, dis- 
plays, and big group meetings, than 
we have ever before had. 

In our next (January) issue there 
will be printed a detailed statement 
of the entire program. 





tAISING THE STANDARD. 
Time was when anybody who had 
had a few lessons on the piano was 
considered capable of teaching mu- 
sic in the public schools. Then came 
the three or four week summer ses- 
sions conducted by publishing 
houses. Soon normal schools, pri- 
vate institutions, and some of the 
universities began to introduce su- 
pervisor of music courses ranging 
from three months to three years in 
length. Now, while these continue 
—most of them two, some one, and 


‘a few three years—the universities 


in some notable instances have es- 
tablished a four years’ course lead- 
ing to a degree, such as bachelor of 
music with a major in publie school 
music. State boards of education 
are slowly recognizing these forward 
strides in the preparation of super- 
visors. The standardization move- 
ment bearing with it the licensing 
of music teachers, is having a marked 
effect. Already it is impossible in 
certain sections of the country for 
any one to obtain a license to teach 
and draw pay as a supervisor of mu- 
sic in a public school unless she has 
had training represented by a two 
years’ course at a normal school or 
a university. It may not be long, 
so rapid is the spread of high school 
music, when states will require of 
supervisors of music the same quali- 
fications that are made for teachers 
of other high school subjects— 
namely, three or four years of study 
heyond the high school. 
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A Representative National Committee 


In the endeavor to reach every 
part of the country, there has been 
added to the elected officers of the 
National Conference of Music Su- 
pervisors an advisory committee of 
49, representing every state and the 
District of Columbia. The appoint- 
ments were made by the president 
after most careful consultation with 
a number of the officers and mem- 
bers of the Conference who are in 
touch with the entire country. It 

Advisery Council NS a 
ALABAMA— 
ARIZONA— 
ARKANSAS— 


Hen D. Tovey 
CALIFORNIA— 


MAI 
MARYLAND— 


rumme 
one COLUMBIA— 
amiin EF. Oogeswell...Was 
FLORIDA— ae 
Lottie E. Reeves 
GEORGIA— 


KENTUCKY. 
Oaroline B. Bourgard....Louisville 


From time to time the Journal 
will print messages from these rep- 
resentatives which will help keep 
our readers in touch with develop- 
ments of music in sections of the 
country far removed from their own. 
In this issue we present a selection 
which may be taken as character- 
istic of what will follow from issue 
to issue. 





T. P. GiIppINnés, Minnesota. 
I have but little to say but that 
we are pegging along at our music 
in this state. Our University has at 


or M. Conway 
Geo. Goldthwaite 


NORTH y DAKOTA 
Fanny O. Amidon 


is believed that the appointees in- 
clude a goodly number of the most 
vigorous workers for the promotion 
of music as an educational and so- 
cial foree in American life. These 
representatives are to be looked upon 
as the local field agents for our or- 
ganization and to them, first of all, 
should be submitted questions and 
plans for the extension of the influ- 
ence of our work. The complete list 
is as follows: 

OHIO— 

OKLAHOMA 


Emma 
OREGON 


N. O. Barnes 
fe hy ye 
atberine oy 
SOUTH DAKOTA— 
easie 


. Cheyenne 


Plorence A. Flanagan... 


last allowed entrance credits for 
music. I will have the Grand Rap- 
ids meeting discussed at our state 
meeting. 

The Civic Music League start the 
Community Music ball rolling next 
week with four huge meetings, one 
in each of the high schools. There 
will be three meetings, one each 
week at each high school to try it out 
and then they will organize com- 
munity choruses. All the work is 
donated and they are leaving us 
public school people out at my re 
quest as 1 want it to come from the 












people and not from us. We will 


help later. 





Lottie E. REeEvEs, Florida. 

Music as a regular subject of the 
school curriculum is practically new 
in our state. However, rapid prog- 
ress is being made and many cities 
and towns are beginning to realize 
that music is a necessity and not a 
“frill.” Judging from the interest 
that is already being shown, we feel 
confident that very soon music will 
be considered an essential subject 
in all Florida schools. 





EDWIN N. C. BARNES, Rhode Island. 

Public School Music has taken on 
a new lease of life, since the organi- 
zation in October 1915, of the Rhode 
Island Music Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion, through the efforts of Miss 
Elinor Shaw of the State Normal 
School. 

The monthly meetings, held at the 
Normal School, were given over al- 
most entirely to round-table discus- 
sion, a light collation being served 
at the close. At only one meeting 
did we have an outside speaker and 
we found the discussion of our prob- 
lems in our several localities in- 
tensely interesting and helpful. 

If Public School Music is not at 
high water mark in your commun- 
ity, get together and form an asso- 
ciation. If your state is too large 
to permit of monthly meetings, or- 
ganize a number of cities and towns 
—get a name—have some official 
stationery printed and use it freely 
in a campaign for recognition of the 
real and vital importance of Public 
School music work. 

You will be amazed at the cour- 
age and joy with which you will 
enter your school rooms for days 
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after your monthly meeting. As 
president of the R. I. Association I 
cannot emphasize too strongly the 
pleasure and profit we have received 
from our monthly gatherings. 





HENRIETTA BAKER Low, Maryland. 

Only two counties of Maryland 
(before 1915) had any definitely or- 
ganized musie work in their schools. 
In 1915—1916 Baltimore County 
planned definite work in three 
schools, the work to be done by grade 
teachers under my supervision. We 
began definite reading in the fifth 
grade and carried it through the 
eighth, keeping up constantly also a 
good repertoire of songs gottenby 
rote or from talking-machines, etc. 
One of three schools included a four- 
year high school course numbering 
about 300 students. None of these 
students had ever held any singing 
in school. A paid orchestra had 
supplied music for previous com- 
mencements, etc. But at the end of 
the last school year the music at 
commencement consisted of unison 
and mixed choruses which had been 
committed to memory during the 
year. A Glee Club furnished two 
good numbers, rendered with good 
tone, precision and musical insight. 
We had no orchestra except three 
violins and piano from our own stu- 
dents. 

On Class night, the night preced- 
ing commencement, there was good 
community singing on the part of 
an audience of 1,200, the high school 
students singing the stanzas, in a 
group on the platform and the audi- 
ence taking the choruses. The stu- 
dents had sung these songs at home 
so that their people knew them. We 
used no books. 

For the Assembly Singing in the 
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High School we used the “18 songs” 
as they were the cheapest we could 
find. I believe they make an excel- 
celt entering wedge for high school 
music anywhere. They have this 
advantage that they invariably carry 
over into the homes while so-called 
“school songs and selections” do not. 

In 1916—1917 we intend to con- 
tinue the work throughout this 
school containing the high school 
course. One of the teachers of Eng- 
lish is planning to give an hour a 
week to each class to help them with 
reading and getting ready parts for 
Assembly Singing. 

One of the three schools super- 
vised last year is now so well organ- 
ized that it is to be allowed to “run 
alone” next year. Music is to be 
installed in two more schools this 
coming year. We hope too, in co- 


operation with one of the big private 
schools, to have a neighborhood or- 


chestra with a skilled teacher. The 
school board cheerfully gave us 
books this year. 

I have written this out because I 
am specially interested in the rural 
problem. To make a beginning in 
a very few schools and “show them” 
is the best way to arouse official 
interest and neighborhood interest. 
Many rural places without supervi- 
sors could do excellent work if they 
could have a “consulting supervisor” 
look over the ground for them, plan 
work to suit their local conditions 
and then occasionally come to the 
rescue. This was the only supervi- 
sion Baltimore County had. 





HarPerR C. MAYBEE, Michigan. 

More fine orchestras and high- 
grade artists are visiting Michigan 
this year than ever before. Greater 
interest in choral and community 


singing is manifest. Orchestras and 
Glee Clubs in high schools and gram- 
mar schools are more numerous than 
ever before. The State Teachers’ 
Association is emphasizing the music 
of the association by having three 
large concerts by artists of national 
reputation and the regular sessions 
will be opened by the singing of the 
entire convention, led by a super- 
visor, assisted by one of the Grand 
Rapids high school orchestras. 





JESSIE J. HUMPHREY, South Dakota. 

The progress in music in South 
Dakota is going by leaps and bounds. 
A great many of the small towns 
have new supervisors of music this 
year. Nearly all of the larger towns 
have music festivals every year. 
Aberdeen is advocating Community 
Music at present, and as several of 
the business men’s clubs are discuss- 
ing it we hope to have it an estab- 
lished feature of our city. 





E. B. Gordon, Kansas. 

The interest in public school mu- 
sic in Kansas is a growing one. The 
music section of the Kansas State 
Teachers’ Association which meets 
in Topeka in November promises to 
be the most largely attended of any 
in the history of the association. 
Plans are being made to bring the 
advantages of the National Confer- 
ence of Music Supervisors before 
the teachers of the state at that time 
in the hopes of interesting a large 
number to go to Grand Rapids in 
March. The subject of school music 
has a large place on the program 
of the Kansas Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, a fact which in itself is sig- 
nificant of a growing respect among 
music teachers for public school mu- 
sic. 





s 
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Community music is being effect- 
ively fostered by the state schools 
and by some of the denominational 
colleges. On the whole, there has 
never been such evidence of interest 
and activity along musical lines as 
is being manifested this fall. 


Grace A. MYTINGER, Mississippi. 

Public school music is compara- 
tively a new thing in Mississippi, as 
the work which has been accom- 
plished has all been done within the 
past ten or twelve years. In every 


instance where music has been made 
a part of the public school work, it 
has been received enthusiastically 
by both pupils and patrons, and the 
results have been very gratifying. 
We hope that the day is not very far 
hence, when public school music will 
be a part of every school program. 

At present, we have no state or- 
ganization of musi¢ supervisors, but 
we hope to effect one this year, and 
feel that such an organization will 
do much toward advancing the cause 
of music in Mississippi. 





Music in Schools and Colleges 


A Ten Years’ Survey 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By VIVIAN GrRAy LITTLE 


Edited and Expanded by Peter W. Dykema 


(Epiror’s Note: This bibliography was prepared by Miss Little as a Thesis in 
the Library School of the University of Wiseonsin in June, 1916. So valuable did it 
seem to the Editor that he has gone through it carefully, made a number of slight 


changes, and added thirty-five references. 


Owing to the extent of the material it 


will be run in installments through several issues of the Journal.—P. W. D.) 


INTRODUCTION 
“In the broadest educational sense, no other study in our schools 

is more valuable than the study of music.” 
With this thought in mind, I have endeavored to select not only those 
articles which show what has actually been accomplished in the music 
of our schools, but also those which indicate the ideals toward which 


our educators are working. 


The bibliography does not purpose to be exhaustive, but is limited 
to the material which could be examined in Madison, Wisconsin, and 


which bore most directly on the topics outlined in the Contents. 
gle articles from the Music Supervisors’ 


Sin- 
National Conference were 


not listed, as the complete set of their Proceedings was not available for 


examination.* 


The items on the early history of school music were 


included both as a background of knowledge and as a basis of com- 


parison. 


*Epitor’s Note: References to the leading articles in the 1914, 1915, and 1916 


Proceedings (which mey be purchased from ovr Treasurer, James Mellrov, 


Jr., 


McKeesport, Pa., at $1.00 a volume) and in the Music Supervisors’ Journal have been 
added in their appropriate places.—P. W. D. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


School Music—Early History. 
General References. 
Music-Appreciation. 

Music and the “Credit System”. 
Teachers and Supervisors—Training. 
General Courses. 

Music in the Grades. 


8. Music in High Schools. 
9. Music in Colleges. 
10. Special Features. 
11. Community Music and the Schools. 
Present Status of Music in Schools 
and Colleges. 
13. Additional Aids. 


Note: Since the larger number of references in this bibliography are found in 
three groups of sources—the volumes of proceedings of (1) National Education Asso- 
ciation, (2) Music Teachers’ National Association, and (3) Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference—these three will be referred to respectively by the abbreviations, (1) N. E. 


A., (2) M. T. N. A., (3) M.S. N.C. 


1. SCHOOL MUSIC—EARLY 


HISTORY. 

Dickey, F. M. Early history of pub- 
lic school music in the United 
States. M. T. N. A. 1913. p. 185 

This is a thesis presented for a Mas- 
ter’s Degree at Columbia University, 
and takes up the early history of public 
school music by cities. It is well writ- 
ten, authoritative, and contains a good 
bibliography. 

Hubbard, W. L., ed. American his- 
tory and cyclopedia of music. 1910. 
See article on Music in the public 
schools, by Frank Damrosch, v. 8, 
p. 17—37. 

Brief history of beginning of public 
school music and a survey of present 
conditions. 

Monroe, Paul, ed. 
education. 1913. 


Cyclopedia of 
See article on 
Music in education, v. 4, p. 348— 


Authoritative review of the entire 


subject. 

2. GENERAL REFERENCES. 
Barnes, Earl. The Relation of 

Rhythmie Exercises to Music in 

the Education of the Future. M. 

S. N. ©. 1915. p. 38—39. 

A stimulating address on the neces- 
sity of greater attention to rhythmic 
training in all music. teaching. 

Bingham, W. V. D. An Analysis of 
the Methods and Practice of Teach- 
ing Public School Music. M. 8. 
N. C. 1916. 


A scholarly examination of public 
school music in the light of the most 
recent educational studies. A most sug- 
gestive presentation. 

lum, Elias. Music in the Pacific 
northwest. M. T. N. A. 1914. p. 
69—75. 

A discussion of general musical con- 
ditions in that region, including public 
schools, music schools, colleges and uni- 
versities., 

Clark, Frances. Forces at work for 
the betterment of school music. 
N. E. A. 1915. p. 848—851. 

Brief discussion of the forces which 
have benefitted school music. 

Our national music. N. 
KE. A. 1908. p. 8836—840. 

In order to have a musical nation and 
a real national music, there must be a 
complete re-awakening in all lines of 
public school music, with due recogni- 
tion of its importance by the Federal 
Government. 

Public school music 
and our national speech. N. E. A. 
1911. p. 813—822. 

An interesting dissertation upon the 
provincialisms of American speech. It 
is also shown that the careful teaching 
of articulation and pronunciation in pub- 
lic school singing will overcome them. 

Claxton, P. P. The Place of Music 
in National Education. M. 8. N. 
C. 1915. p. 48—51. 

A striking statement of the necessity 
of far greater attention to music. “Next 
to reading and writing, and next to the 
power to count and perform the sim- 
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plest processes in arithmetic, music is 
the most practical thing in our schools.” 
Cole, L. K. Musie and the social 
problem. N. E. A. 1913. p. 604 

Gives concrete examples of the emo- 
tional effect of good music, urges the 
study of instruments in schools, and ex- 
plains the Maidstone movement as found 
in America. 
Dykema, P. W. Good music; how 
shall we know it? Kindergarten 
Review, Dec. 1914. v. 25, p. 193— 

Gives suggestions to teachers for 
forming fairly adequate judgments of 
song material. 
Farnsworth, Chas. H. Education 
through music. Amer. Book Co. 
1909. $1.00. 

Explanation of basic principles of 
musical education, and full instructions 
for conducting an eight-grade course of 


The value of the beau- 

tiful. M.S. N.C. 1914. p. 58— 
A comparison of the significance in 
general education of intellectual, and 
emotional training. “Discipline”, only 
one function of instruction. Music ex- 
ceptionally well adapted for developing 
and training a love of the beautiful. 
Why we don’t sing. 

Survey, Jan. 3, 1914. v. 31, p. 405. 
An interesting survey of musical con- 
ditions, with special reference to the 
point of view of public schools toward 


music. 
Fisher, I. M. 
school activities. 
p. 808—813. 

Discusses the importance of music, 
the type of song for school singing, and 
describes the May Day Fete of the 
schools in San Jose, California. 
Fullerton, C. A. Principles of sci- 
entific management applied to 
teaching music in the public 
schools. N. E. A. 1912. p. 1017 
—1020. 

Logical presentation of the subject. 
Gehrkens, Karl W. and others. Ulti- 
mate ends in public school teach- 


Relation of music to 
N. E. A. 1911. 


roedhart, A. 


Grumann, Paul H. 


ing. M.S8. N. C, 1915. p. 55—76. 
Probably the most complete presenta- 
tion of the subject now in print. 


Giddings, T. P. School music teach- 


ing. C. H. Congdon, publisher, 
Chicago, Ill. $1.00. 

A radical presentation of the point of 
view that learning to sing from notes 
is the one great aim of public school 
music. 

Educational rhythm- 


training. N. E. A. 1908. p. 859 


862. 

Suggests various methods for teach- 
ing rhythm in educational work. 
Co-ordination 
of artistic training. M. 8S. N. C. 
1916. p. 46—53. 


A comprehensive survey of the means 
of relating various subjects now in the 
course and other valuable subjects now 
neglected in the schools. Much of the 
indifference and formalism in modern 
education is attributed to the lack of 
cross-relationships. “In no field of ar- 
tistic activity has the mercenary ele- 
ment played greater havoc than in 
music.” 


Hall, G. 8S. Pedagogy of music. In 


his Educational problems. 1911. 
v. 1, p. 91—135. Appleton. 2v. 
$7.50. 

A consideration of music from a peda- 
gogical standpoint, and of the proper 
method of its study in schools and col- 


Psychology of music 
and the light it throws upon mu- 


sical education. N. E. A. 1908. 


p. 848—853. 
Discusses the psychological aspects of 
music study. Interesting to teachers. 


Hawkins, J. R. Motivation in mu- 


sic. Education, Sept. 1915. v. 36, 


p. 55—57. 

Suggests the grouping of music classes 
into organizations, such as glee clubs, 
quartets, etc., in order to fit each child 
into the place which best suits and inter- 
ests him. “A plea for the practical.” 


Hesser, Ernest. Making America 


musical through the public schools. 
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Ohio Educational Monthly, Nov. 
1914. v. 63, p. 577—580. 

Practical consideration of the 
ject. 

Hunter, I’. M. , Music and social ser- 
vice. M.S. N. C. 1916. p. 16—19. 

Taking as his text Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox’s poem “What They Saw”, Supt. 
Hunter stresses the need of a broad so- 
cial conception of school music. 

Kinkeldey, Otto. The influence of 
folk-musie upon the progress of 
art. M. 8. N.C. 1916. p. 37— 
45. 

A scholarly address, with many happy 
illustrations, emphasizing the funda- 
mental importance of folk-music in all 
art developments. 

Marshall, L. B. 
school music. N. E. A. 
826—S31. 

Contrasts 


sub- 


Success in public- 
1910. p. 


successful new methods 


with the old ways of teaching music in 
the public schools, 
Music must have a larger place in 


the school curriculum. Musician, 
Dec. 1915. v. 20, p. 759. 

Quotes paragraphs from Dr. Winship 
on the necessity of including music in 
school curricula. Also speaks of injuri- 
ous effects of excluding it. 

Newton, E. W. Music in the public 
schools. Ginn, 1909. $1.00. 

A discussion of the general subject 
from the point of view of the New Edu- 
cational Music Series. 

Parker, MeConathy, Birge, and 
Miessner. Teachers’ Manual for 
Progressive Music Series. 2v. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. $1.00 each. 

A scholarly treatment of the general 
problem of school music with special 
reference to the Progressive Music Se- 
ries. 

Pratt, W. S. Educational values of 
music. Journal of Education, 
Mar. 2, 1915. v. 83, p. 229—232, 
243. 

Emphasizes the value of music in edu- 
cation, and argues that it has a right- 
ful place in schools. Mr. Pratt also 
speaks of the vocational value of music, 


and of the attitude of the public toward 


Standards in musical 


education. M. T. N. A. 1907. p. 


56—68. 

Outlines standards which members of 
the Association as individuals and as a 
whole should emphasize. These are 
standards of scope, method, purpose, 
and ideal. 

Ripley, F. H. What school music 
leads to. Musician, May 1916. v. 
31, p. 269. 

Very brief talk on the value of the 
ear-training received in the _ public 
schools. 

Seashore, Carl. Scientific Procedure 
in the discovery of musical talent 
in the public schools. Music Su- 
pervisors’ Journal. Vol. II, No. 
3, Jan. 1916. 

A statement of some experimental 
work being carried on at the University 
of Iowa. 

Sellea, H. E. Cultural value of mu- 
sic. Education, Nov. 1911. v. 32, 
p. 162—164. 

A talk on the real value of music, and 
a plea for its place in the schools. 

Thomas, F. E. Free musical eduea- 
tion a necessity to the music art 
of a republic. N. E. A. 1907. p. 
865—872. . 

Emphasizes the importance of musical 
education and describes what the public 
schools are doing and can yet accom- 
plish. 

Winship, A. E. Musie and ethics. 
N. E. A. 1913. p. 602—604. 

An earnest plea for pure and elevat- 
ing music all through a child’s school 
years as an excellent foundation for 
later morality. 

Withers, John W. The place of mu- 
sic in the scheme of modern demo- 
cratic education. M. 8S. N. C. 
1916. p. 25—29. 

A careful examination of the function 
of education in a democracy leading to 
the conclusion that music and art are 
entitled to a larger consideration. 

(To be continued.) 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By GLADYS ARTHUR BROWN. 


The oceasion of the present inves- 
tigation is, first, the creditable re- 
ports that have been coming from 
English schools with reference to 
the Maidstone violin classes, which 
a few years ago comprised half a 
million children and included some 
fifteen hundred in the annual con- 
certs; and, second, the similar move- 
ment recently started in the New 
York City Public Schools which has 
been attracting much interested at- 
tention in this country. The classes 
in New York are held outside of 
school hours and are credited in no 
way as is regular school work. The 
requests for instruction have been 
very numerous; and classes have 


been limited to twenty with lessons 
once a week, the parents’ services 


being enlisted to keep the home prac- 
tice regular. But the results of such 
work can not easily be measured at 
the end of one year or two. 

As a directory of Music Supervi- 
sors from whom to ask information, 
I took the list of attendance at the 
March, 1915, meeting of the M. 8. 
N. C. in Pittsburgh. To two hun- 
dred of these I sent a questionaire, 
inquiring (1) about their instru- 
mental organizations and whether 
they give credit for the work, and 
(2) about crediting outside instru- 
mental lessons. I received over one 
hundred replies, seventy-six of which 
contained information for this re- 
port. 

The distribution over the country 
of those who have done something 
with the work is as follows: 
New England and Middle States.39 
The South 
The West 

In considering this majority for 


the first group of states, which the 
M. T. N. A. attendance list also 
showed) the location of the Confer- 
ence within that group must be ta- 
ken into consideration. Probably 
only the most progressive of the 
other locations were able to send 
delegates. 

Out of the 76 pertinent replies: 

72 show some musical organiza- 
tion. 

3 expect to have one next year. 

1 town credits instrumental les- 
son but has no musical organization. 

31 give credit for work in an or- 
ganization. 

11 expect to give credit next year. 

7 give credit for outside instru- 
mental lessons. 

11 expect to give it next year. 

3 expressed interest in copying 
the Rix plan. Summary: 

36 different school systems give 
credit for some kind of instrumental 
work, out of the 73 where some in- 
strumental work is done. 

2 give credit for instrumental les- 
sons and work in an organization 
also. 

As to the kinds of organizations: 

66 out of 72 have orchestras. 

30 of these give credit. 

12 out of 72 have bands. 

8 of these give credit. 

29 out of 72 have more than one 
organization. 

11 have both orchestra and band. 

7 out of 11 give credit for both. 

2 school systems have both high 
school and grammar school organi- 
zations, but give credit only in high 
school. 

The above facts show that all but 
three of the systems which expressed 
an interest in the subject are doing 
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SEVENTH AND E:1GHTH GRADE COMBINATION ORCHESTRA, February, 1916. 
Sixty of the Over 1,100 Boys and Girls in Elementary School Orchestras, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Jennie L. Jones, Supervisor. 


Ascher’s Students’ Orchestra Books 


We will send a complete full size ist Violin book of the Students’ 
music (Ascher’s Beginners’ and Advanced Orchestra Books free of 
charge) which we have published by special request of the supervisors 





of the public schools of the United States. The compositions are very 

easily and effectively arranged in progressive order. There is a separ- 
ate book for each of the instruments, containing all the numbers listed and the 
first violin parts are arranged in the first position throughout. These books are 
in use by more than 2,000 Public Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Univer- 
sities, Convents, amateur orchestras. ARE YOU ONE OF THEM? If not, why not 
start at once and become one of the users of these famous orchestra books from 
which the scholars can learn more in six months than from any other books in 
two years? 
Mr. Emil Ascher, Dayton, Ohio, July 29th, 1916. 

Dear Sir: I am using Ascher’s Beginners’ Orchestra Book, Ascher’s Advanced 
Orchestra Book, Ascher’s Folio of Concert Favorites No. 1, and Ascher’s Folio of 
Concert Favorites No. 2 with great satisfaction, and wonder how I ever got along 
without them. Any Supervisor of orchestras in Schools who examines these books 
carefully cannot but feel that they are what he has been wanting for years. 

CONRAD YAHREIS, Supervisor,of Orchestras, Dayton Public Schools. 

I take pleasure in recommending the publications of Emil Ascher to teachers 
and supervisors of music in public schools who desire music suitable for school 
orchestras. The Beginners’ Orchestra and the Advanced Orchestra both are valu- 
able books, especially for orchestras in the elementary schools. 

A HUR J. ABBOTT, Director of Music, Buffalo Public Schools, 
Principal, Dept. of Music, New York Univ. Summer School. 


UP-TO-DATE ist Violin, Ist Mandolin, Violin Obligato, 2nd Mandolin, 2nd Violin 

INSTRUMEN-  Acc., Viola, Cello, Bass, Flute, Ist Clarinet (Bb), 2nd Clarinet (Bb), 

TATION Ist Cornet (Bb). 2nd Cornet (Bb), Trombone bass clef, Trombone 

treble clef, Baritone bass clef, Baritone treble clef, Drum, Altos 

or Horns (Eb), Soprano Saxophone (Bb), Tenor Saxophone (Bb), Alto Saxophone 
(Eb), Baritone Saxophone (Eb), Piano Acc. or Organ. 

The Piano or Organ part has the melodies cued in and can also be used as 


conductor’s part. 
Special Net Price of Each Book Per Part—Piano or Organ, 50c; All Other Parts, 


Beginners Orchestra Book 


CONTENTS 

Guide Exercises Emil Ascher Apollo Overture Emil Ascher 
Fox and Goose Folks Song Our Boys and Girls of California 
German March Song Folks Dance March Emil Ascher 
Hew Can I Leave Thee Moonlight Schottische ....Emil Ascher 
Biue Bells of Scotland Scotch Song Cupid’s Heart Gavotte Emil Ascher 
Lola Waltz Emil Ascher Norma March A 
New York Life March Emil Ascher Minuet from “Don Juan,”..W. A. Mozart 
Lilac Waltz Emil Ascher Boys’ Brigade March...Percy Wenrich 
Air from “Rigoletto” G. Verdi Standard Airs of America (Medley 
The Dream Waltz Emil Ascher Overture) Emil Ascher 
True Love Mazurka (Three- ne American National Melodies (Medley 

mil Ascher Overture) Emil Ascher 


Write for Table of + at att of our remarkable Advanced Orchestra Book 
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something along this line. The large 
number who expect to give credit 
next year is most encouraging to ad- 
vocates of the movement, or for those 
who have questioned the success or 
value of the work. Six give credit 
for the instrumental lessons which 
fit pupils for the organization and 
two of them give credit for both 
lessons and the work done in the or- 
ganization. The most significant 
fact seems to be that just half of 
the school systems where any instru- 
mental work is done are supporting 
the work without credit, and twenty- 
nine of them supporting more than 


one organization. It speaks some- 


thing for the interest and initiative 
which the work calls forth when we 
‘see that half these school systems 
are carrying on the study with the 


love of the work as the only motive. 
The large per cent of 68 out of 72 
shows that the orchestra is the fa- 
vorite kind of organization, but not 
quite half this number give credit 
for the work. Bands are fewer, but 
show a larger per cent where credit 
is given. 

The questions naturally arise: 
What per cent of the total enroll- 
ment of school children take an act- 
ive interest in instrumental work; 
to what per cent is credit available, 
and how many of these to whom it 
is available take advantage of the 
opportunity? The following num- 
bers are as nearly correct as the in- 
formation received makes possible. 
Incomplete data is found in several 
instances. For example: Two school 
systems give the numbers in their 
organizations, but omit the total en- 
rollment as requested; two state 
that they have “orchestras and 
bands”, but omit the total enroll- 
ment and the numbers in the organ- 


izations; two cities give their total 
enrollment, but omit the exact num- 
bers in their organizations. The to- 
tal effect is not greatly influenced 
by these omissions which seem to 
offset each other. 
Total enrollment of the 73 

school systems .......... 229,934 
Number of children in all the 

musical organizations . . 
Number in schools where 

credit is given 
Number who get credit for 

their work 

That is to say, less than one-half 
per cent of our school children now 
take an active interest in instru- 
mental music in the school. (Be- 
side this fact, it would be interesting 
to record the per cent of the same 
children who “take lessons” of pri- 
vate teachers at home in addition to 
their regular work in school.) To 
about one-third of the children in 
the 73 school systems credit is avail- 
able, 1% per cent of these are in mu- 
sical organizations and one-third of 
this latter number are getting credit. 
That is, less than one per cent of 
those to whom credit is available 
take advantage of the opportunity. 

The following: large enrollments 
show an extremely meager number 
in musical organizations: 

6,500 with 100 students in organi- 
zations. 

92,000 with 200 students in or- 
ganizations. 

22,230 with 26 students in organi- 
zations. 

12,386 with 48 students in organi- 
zations. 

4,000 with 12 students in organi- 
zations. 

7,750 with 24 students in organi- 
zations. 
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2.120 with 18 students in organi- 
zations. 

1,500 with 70 students in organi- 
zations. 

An error in these figures as a tes- 
timony of the eagerness of the school 
children for instrumental work re- 
sults from the fact, which many su- 
pervisors mentioned in answering 
the questionaire, that the number of 
applicants have been greater than 
they could take care of, and the num- 
bers in classes and organizations 
have had to be limited until the 
teaching force and financial support 
by the school shall be adequate to 
carry on the work on a larger scale. 
This explains why the larger sys- 
tems do not seem to be leading the 
movement in proportion to the num- 
bers in their schools. 

To the question, “How long have 
you given the credit?” few super- 
visors replied, probably from lack 
of data. 

Eleven reported the following: 

Rock Island, Illinois, with a high 
school of 710 pupils, has given 1 
point each year out of the 160 points 
necessary for graduation since 1898, 
i. e., 17 years. 

Two school systems have given 
credit for ten years. 

One has given credit for nine 
years. 

One has given credit for five years. 

One has given credit for four 
years. 

Two have given credit for three 
years. 

Two have given credit for two 
years. 

One has given credit for one year. 

A great many others suggested 
that the work is new with them and 
as yet not adequately formulated 


to meet the demands of the commun- 
ity. 

In reply to the question as to what 
support and assistance is given by 
the school: 

10 stated that they receive no help 
from the school. 

The Home and School League 
furnishes financial aid for one. 

The school furnishes some of the 
unusual instruments, like basses, 
drums, etc., in one case. 

The school furnishes the music in 
eight cases. 

The students buy their own music 
in one case. 

The school furnishes a _ profes- 
sional leader in one case. 

A student is a leader in one case. 

In all other cases the supervisor 
is the leader of the organizations, i. 
e., in 51 out of 72 cases. 

In the case of Oberlin, Ohio, Pub- 
lic Schools, instruments and three 
lessons a week are furnished to the 
children for a dollar a month. This 
is Oberlin’s first year and Mr. Gehr- 
kens writes of the 80 to 100 children 
who passed the examination for eli- 
gibility to class lessons from whom 
12 had to be chosen for the trial 
class until a scheme of preedure for 
others should be worked out. 

Other figures are: 

Number giving some help but no 
Number giving credit but no help 8 
Number giving credit and help 6 
Number giving no help and no 


Number giving no credit and 
omitting the question of help 5 
Some of these may well be among 

the number. 

The above statements show that 
in a majority of cases the supervisor 
of music is the prime supporter of 
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The Victor in use in the Penmanship Class of Miss Anna E. Hill, 





Bradley School, Asoury Park, N. J 
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The Victor and Victor Records 


in the teaching of movement writing 
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The teacher of penmanship consumed in counting much energy 
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Rhythm, through music, takes the place of the old-fashioned 


counting; it 
uniform speed 
all-important 


relieves nerve tension and monotony, develops 
and accuracy, and brings into the recitation the 
requisite of INTEREST. 


Rhythm plays an important part in life, and it should be used in the education of 


every child 


Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 

to schools only 
When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
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the work and the center from whom 
enthusiasm and results arise. And 
the fact that he is often called upon 
to be the organizer, director, and 
judge of the work of the organiza- 
tion emphasizes the importance of 
adequate along orchestral 
lines, knowledge of instruments and 
the like in our normal schools and 
where the supervisor re- 


courses 


colleges 
ceives his training. 

One immediately wonders what 
instruments and what proportion of 
instruments are used in these orches- 
tras and bands. In examining the 
statistics, the following facts are re- 
vealed: 

In no case is the violin lacking. 

Probably the piano is used al- 
though only 17 mention it. 

Next comes the cornet, used in 
29 cases. 

The clarinet is used in 25 cases. 

The flute is used in 19 cases. 

Cellos are mentioned in 15 cases, 

Drums and battery in 15 cases. 

Mandolins are present in seven 


cases, 


Horns, bassoons, baritones, saxa- 
phones, euphonium, each appear five 
or six times. 

Piccolo and tuba appear twice. 

Oboe, trumpet and banjo each ap- 
pear once, 

The most common combination 
seems to be the strings (often with- 
out the viola) with cornets, drum 
and piano. Three have the full reed 
and brass choirs, but lack the viola 
and cellos. One has strings and 
brass, but lacks the reeds. Three 
have violins, cornets, and piano. 
One has violins, cornet and cello and 
piano. One has eight violins, four 
brass instruments, drums and piano. 
Three combine violins, cornet, trom- 
bone and clarinet. Two add the flute 
to the preceding combination. Two 
include violins and one clarinet; one 
has violins and one flute; one has 
violins, one flute and one cello. As 
above seen, mandolins are used in 
seven cases. In two of these, there 
are only violins, mandolins, a guitar 
and the piano. In one case there ap- 
pear violins, guitar, mandolins, 
piano, cornet, trombone and drums. 


(To be concluded in January issue. ) 





Vocational Guidance in Music 


By Cart E, SEASHORE, 


Dean of the Graduate College and Head of the Department of Philoso- 
phy and Psychology in the State University of Towa. 


Talent for music is a “gift” be- 
stowed by nature upon different per- 
sons very unequally. We recognize 
this by speaking of some persons as 
not musical and others as musical 
in various degrees. 

This talent can be measured. With 
the wonderful development of mod- 
ern psychology, it is now possible to 
make reliable and fairly complete 


measurements of the fundamental 
capacities which constitute musical 
talent early enough to serve as a 
guide in the selection and planning 
of a musical career. 

Musical talent is not one thing, 
or capacity. It represents scores or, 
if we count in finer detail, hundreds 
of fairly distinguishable capacities, 
any one of which may be absent or 
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Arranged by George 
Rosey for complete 
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best collection ever 
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The Congdon Music Readers, Music 
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highly developed, quite indepen- 
dently of the other. There are, 
therefore, many kinds and propor- 
tions of musical talent, and it is 
worth while for the person who is 
to invest a life of talent to have in- 
formation about the specific nature 
of his talent and its possibilities. 
Thus, it comes about that the 
measurement of musical talent is 
not one measurement but a large 
number of measurements which 
must be built up into a system so as 
to represent fairly the most salient 
features of musical talent. It is 
necessary, for example, to know the 
sensitiveness of the ear to tones, the 
musical imagination, the musical 
memory, the musical intellect, the 
musical feeling, the time-sense, the 
sense of rhythm, and the sense of 
harmony and melody, which are ca- 


pacities involved in the hearing and 


appreciation of music. Likewise, it 
is necessary to know the correspond- 
ing facts about the ability to express 
music in singing and playing. Dif- 
ferent instruments require different 
kinds of talent. 

The Psychology of Music Studio. 

This studio is a branch of the Psy- 
chological Laboratory and is in 
charge of a psychologist and a musi- 
cian who have as their assistants 
trained workers who can make these 
measurements by the best approved 
psychological methods and is equip- 
ped with instruments designed espe- 
cially for this work. It is the busi- 
ness of those in charge to interpret 
the measurements in such a way as 
to give concrete and accurate knowl- 
edge of the actual natural capacity 
of the person examined for a musi- 
cal education or musical achieve- 
ment and to show on specific grounds 
whether or not a musical education 


is worth while, why musical educa- 
tion should be of one kind-rather 
than of another, what musical pow- 
ers are most promising for cultiva- 
tion, what powers need specific 
training, or what pitfalls should be 
avoided, ete. In brief, the examiner 
should be able to state on the basis 
of scientifically observed facts, what 
kind of musical training and achieve- 
ment, if any, the pupil is adapted 
for and what is the probable extent 
of achievement and rate of progress. 


The Music Talent Chart. 


These measurements may be 
shown in a single picture. 

As soon as one is familiar with 
the meaning of the terms and 
the simple method of scaling, these 
charts give at once a correct and con- 
crete picture of the equipment that 
an individual has in the form of mu- 
sical talent. The chart is no more 
complicated than a chart of physical 
development in height, weight, lung 
capacity, strength, ete. In private 
measurement for vocational gui- 
dance, many other measurements 
are made than those here indicated; 
yet the charts here shown are fairly 
comprehensive. 

The capacities measured are 
named at the left hand of the chart. 
Each measurement is indicated by 
a og in the talent curve on the scale 
of one hundred. Thus, a bar in the 
100 per cent line means that this 
person stands among the best 1 per 
cent among normal persons of his 
class. These standards or norms 
have been worked out by measure 
ment of large number of cases and 
separate norms are used for adults 
and children of various ages. This 
method of “percental” rank makes 
it possible for any one to interpret 
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even the most complicated measure- 
ments in simple terms. 

Figure 1 is a record of a young 
man, a sophomore in the University, 
who has always wanted to study mu- 
sic but has been discouraged by his 
father, while his two sisters do not 
care for music, achieve any 
marked success, have always been 


or 
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represent unusually good talent for 
the appreciation of the tonality and 
harmony aspects of music. The rec- 
ord on motor ability indicates an 
extraordinary deftness of the hand 
which would make playing for him 
easy and very delicately controlled. 
But the curve drops on the points of 
time-sense, free rhythm, regulated 


MUSICAL TALENT CHART 


0 
TONAL HEARING 


TONAL IMAGERY 

TONAL MEMORY 
CONSONANCE 

MOTOR ABILITY 

TIME SENSE 

FREE RHYTHM 
REGULATED RHYTHM 
RHYTHMIC JUDGMENT 
ACUITY OF HEARINNG 
LOUDNESS DISCRIMINATION 
SINGING KEY 

SINGING INTERVAL 
VOICE CONTROL 
REGISTER OF VOICE 
QUALITY OF VOICE 
TRAINING 

MUSICAL APPRECIATION 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION 


encouraged by the father. Tracing 
the talent curve from the top down- 
ward, we see that this man ranks 90 
per cent in tonal hearing, 96 per cent 
in tonal imagery, 99 per cent in tonal 
memory, 94 per cent in consonance, 
and 100 per cent in motor ability. 
These are all very high marks and 
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rhythm, and rhythmic judgment, 
showing that he is not well adapted 
for music in which the time element 


is dominant. Although his acuity 
of hearing is below average, this does 
not interfere with his music because 
his sensitiveness to differences in the 
loudness of sound is very keen, 99 
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per cent, which means that he has 
an exceptionally fine appreciation 
for musical expression. He sings 
in true pitch with great skill, al- 
though his lack of training shows 
in his ordinary record for the sing- 
ing of intervals. He has a very wide 
register in the pitch of the voice and 
the quality of his voice is good and 
promising for development with 
training. He has had but little train- 
ing, but gives evidence of a high or- 
der of musical appreciation and fine, 
sensitive, and sympathetic expres- 
sion. 

This is, in a crude way, what this 
figure shows to the expert at a sin- 
gle glance. In the more extensive 
examination of those who intend to 
make a profession of music, other 
measurements besides those shown 
in these figures are made, depending 


upon the kind of music the person is 
interested in and his natural fortes 
and faults. 


The quantitative measurements 
are supplemented by general infor- 
mation and systematically observed 
facts in regard to life-history, am- 
bition, opportunities, achievements, 
etc. The entire situation is judged 
by a well-trained and successful mu- 
sic teacher who has the scientific and 
artistic grasp of the problem and 
can render a disinterested decision 
on well-founded and accurate infor- 
mation. 

Music Surveys in the Public Schools 

The staff of the Psychology of 
Music Studio is preparing to make 
a number of surveys for vocational 
guidance in music among children of 
the public schools. For the coming 
year the plan is to take the children 
in the fourth and eighth grades of 
certain wards in each of a few cities 
of this state. These two represent- 


ative grades are chosen because it is 
impossible with the present force to 
undertake more. 

Some of the fundamental tests are 
so adapted that they can be made on 
about one hundred children at a 
time. Five or six such tests will re- 
quire about eight half-hour periods 
in all from the children. The result 
of these will serve as a sort of drag- 
net through which marked talent or 
lack of talent will be revealed. 

The tests are so organized as to 
be of great value as exercises in the 
course of music. Indeed, some of 
them are being introduced in the 
course as: time-judging precision, 
tone-imaging, etc. Therefore, if the 
time may be credited to music, not 
a moment of the pupils’ time will 
be wasted. The tests serve the pur- 
pose of arousing interest in music 
and have an important mission in 
calling the attention of individuals 
and the community to the signifi- 
cance of musical talent. It is pre- 
dicted that tests like these will in 
the near future be used by progress- 
ive music supervisors as part of the 
regular instruction and guidance in 
music in the schools. 

Although this series of class tests 
is necessarily somewhat crude and 
incomplete, it serves the purpose of 
a preliminary sifting. The very good 
and the very poor will be identified 
with considerable certainty and all 
will be ranked roughly in the order 
of their natural ability. The results 
will be discussed with teachers and 
parents and due caution will be ex- 
ercised in preventing hasty conclu- 
sions. 

Such a service may bring out great 
surprises in the discovery of unsus- 
pected and latent talent. The find- 
ing of a few before unknown but 
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really promising children may be of 
great value for the art of music and 
for the making of a successful ca- 
reer for these children. It may lead 
to further examination and provi- 
sion for proper musical education. 

These surveys are in the nature of 
a demonstration and practical ap- 
plication of this new method of vo- 
cational guidance. They will be un- 
dertaken only where the hearty co- 
operation of the supervisor of music 
and the other school officers can be 
obtained. The plan of the survey 
provides for a definite system of fol- 
low-up work through supervisors of 
music, teachers, and parents. 

Here, again, the service is rendered 
free to the state, but the school board 
or some organization such as that 
of a women’s club will be expected 
to pay the traveling expenses and 
maintenance during the time that 
the examiners are in the city. The 
present plan is to spend from one to 
two weeks in each place where the 
experiment will be undertaken. 
During this time, a special class will 
be maintained jin the evening for 
persons who are especially inter- 
ested but who are not in the grades 
that are being examined. 

The Economic Value of Such 

Vocational Guidance. 

“The editor of one of our music jour- 
nals, with much patience and persistence, 
and at considerable expense and effort, has 
gathered statistics, for whose accuracy he 
vouches, which would indicate that the 
American people spend each year for mu- 
sical education the sum of $220,000,000, 
not including the $7,500,000, which, until 
the war, was annually sepnt abroad by 
American students. 

“A comparison of the two sets of figures 
just read will reveal some interesting, not 
to say startling, facts. We are every year 
spending approximately four times as much 
for musical education as for all the public 
high schools of the country, nearly three 


times as much as for all our Colleges, Uni- 
versities, and professional schools, and 
twenty-four times as much as for our Nor- 
mal Schools; or, in other words, we are 
spending nearly $40,000,000 a year more 
for musical education in this professedly 
non-musical country than for all High 
School, Normal, Professional, College and 
University teaching. Of course, I realize 
that Mr. Freund’s figures might shrink 
somewhat if subjected to the same pitiless 
scrutiny as the Government reports, but 
even if they should shrink one-half, they 
would still overlap by nearly $25,000,000 
the largest item in the bill for higher 
education in this land.” (From the annual 
address of the President of the Music 
Teachers’ Association, December, 1915.) 

This statement, with whatever 
reservation it may be taken, shows 
that vocational guidance in music 
presents a remarkable economic is- 
sue. It is safe to say that a very 
large portion of the enormous sum 
of money spent on musical instruc- 
tion is worse than wasted, because 
spent on persons who have no ade- 
quate musical talent; and the most 
recent investigations tend to show 
that not one-half of the persons in 
a given community who have a high 
order of musical talent are discov- 
ered and given a fair chance of a 
musical education. 

This economic problem looms up 
large today, as it has never done 
before, because we are in the midst 
of a campaign to universalize musi- 
cal education. This campaign, be 
it based on educational theory, so- 
cial fad or fancy, or the mere per- 
formance of the newly-rich, forces 
music upon larger and larger num- 
bers of those who are unfit, and at 
the same time makes us unconscious 
of the neglect of the gifted. 

“Dollars talk.” But this economic 
issue is of course very small in com- 
parison with the problem of the con- 
serving of human energies. the dis- 
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covery of genuine talent, and the 
freeing of the non-talented from the 
curse of maladjusted effort, as es- 
timated in terms of the loss or gain 
to art, or the use or abuse of human 
energies. 

Procedure Tentative. 

So far as we are aware, this move- 
ment is new and unique in its scope, 
its scientific basis, and its public 
service. For the last fifteen years, 
a body of research students have 
been at work in the Psychological 
Laboratory under. the direction of 
the writer concentrating their efforts 
upon this one problem of developing 
the methods and means of measur- 
ing musical talent. We have no 
complete system ; our attitude is that 
of the investigator in pure science, 


open-minded, always struggliag to 
make improvements and frank in 
the confession of our limitations. 
Since this is not a money-making 
affair, we are free to proceed pa- 
tiently in the effort to develop this 
fascinating phase of vocational 
guidance. This accounts in part for 


the fact that we have been slow in 
publishing methods, norms, and in- 
terpretations as they have been grad- 
ually developed.’ 


'The first general outline of this work was 
given in the writer’s presidential address 
before the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, entitled “The Measure of a Singer” 
(Science, Vol. XXXV, No. 893, February 39, 
1912). The same general treatment is fol- 
lowed in the section “Mental Measurement” 
in the author’s Psychology in Daily Life 
(Appleton’s), and one specific illustration 
was given under the head “Measurement of 
Musical Talent” (Musical Quarterly, Vol I, 
January, 1915). Technical renorts on par- 
ticular measurements have appeared in va- 
rious journals. 





THE M. T. 


The Thirty-Eighth annual meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers’ Nationa) 
Association will be held in New York 
City, December 27-29, 1916. 

The sessions will extend from 
Wednesday morning to Friday af- 
ternoon. They will be held in Rum- 
ford Hall, No. 50 East 31st Street, 
which is about midway between the 
Public Library and the Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 

The official Hotel Headquarters 
will be at the Murray Hill Hotel, 
which occupies the block on Park 
Avenue between 40th and 4list 
Streets. The Hotel and the Hall are 
only a few steps apart. 

The following papers have already been 
promised for the meeting: H. W. Greene, 
New York City—The American Singing 
Teacher; Alice Fletcher, Washington, D. 
C.—Some Phase of the American Indian 
Music; Frank Wright, Pres. N. Y. M. T. 
A., and F. A. G. O., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
The Value of Examinations; Amy Graham, 
Buffalo—Music as a Fundamental of Edu- 


N. A. IN 1916 


cation; O. G. Sonneck, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.—History of Music in 
America, A Few Suggestions; R. G. McCut- 
chan, Depauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
—The Indiana Experiment in Standardi- 
zation; Carl Grimm, Cincinnati—The 
Realm of Scales; Dr. Henry Purmort 
Eames, Chicago, Director Pianoforte Dept. 
Cosmopolitan School of Music, and Presi- 
dent Society of American Musicians—Ma- 
chine Made Music, Is It Bringing Us More 
and Better Music Students? Arthur Foote, 
Boston—Some Forgotten Piano Music; W. 
D. Armstrong, Alton, Ill.—The Relation of 
Poetry to Music; Philip H. Goepp, Phila- 
delphia—America’s Share in Contempor- 
ary Music; J. Beach Cragun, University of 
Chicago—The School Survey Movement in 
Public School Music; Ernest R. Kroeger, 
St. Louis, Subject not yet announced. Ly- 
dia Harris Hamlin, formerly of Tougga- 
loo College—Musical Culture in Negro 
Schools and Colleges; Arthur Scott Brook, 
President of the National Association of 
Organists—Musical Interpretation; Arthur 


Farwell, New York—Community Music; 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra—Symphony 
Concerts for Children and Young People. 
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CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


Orchestra Music for Public Schools 


(Eprror’s Nore: Mr. E. B. Gordon of Winfield, Kansas, chairman of the com- 
mittee to compile lists of orchestra music for High Schools, sends the following 
additions to the material published in our September issue.—P. W. D.) 


A bbreviations— 
O. D.—Oliver Ditson, Boston. G. C.—G. Schirmer, New York. 
C. F.—Carl Fischer, New York. E. A.—Emil Ascher, New York. 
B. F. W.—B. F. Wood, Boston. J. P.—Pepper & Son, Philadelphia. 
W. M. C.—Willis Music Co., Cincinnati. 


COLLECTIONS. : 





Sunday Music Collectior—O. D. 

Ten Light Overtures for Orchestra—O. D, 

The Paramount Orchestra Folio—O. D. 

Amateur Concert Album in V. Vol. arranged by Tobani, Isenman, Lilenberg—C. F. 


SINGLE PIECES 









Selection. Composer-Arranger. Publisher. 
NS. Be cad avikts os cn dancene ie Fae wtidns IE Setacn's gtenranmivaeiin en bah wad C. F. 
| a ee i iin a psig 5 dora eel G Fv. 
I cc cccanaeceneneav eee dah Englemann-Tracy .............e0. oO. D. 
Moonlight Wanderings .............+++:. 0 ee ee See er oh 
A Passing Fancy ............. prerere REED «+ ogsnes eenoucneqeseente O. D. 
The Chapel in the Mountains ........... MED. bbdeéudcinesanscseneeahonn O. D. 
Campen EMRGO 660 6s 60 iss i weer en peuee’ ETE TEVETESTRIECERZXEL TE oO. D. 
Nekayah (Ente Acta) ...ccccccccccsss er et ae) Seer O. D. 
Youth and Beauty (Polonaise) .......... Boingin. .......- A ...d bd. oo. 
The Wayalde Ciaper oh a0 00k Rik. c cued , i ee eee Pe ee 0. D. 
Antony and Cleopatra Suite ............. Greemald., ... ws sissnes ooo coo oO. D. 
Lara? ,idbsocitibs..s-.- ceiab ae: _ | EP ae) ee ee * Se C. F. 
CD BEE coba news roe sakeeneudamee ED oh ninid 6: tcl a edety, ail es eve lta ms hae C. F. 
es ee ee EE, no 5s op decee teens eee Se ee SL, oo 0 6 bbs ok celame in Be 
POU Wee, credcccscveacisenccares RE re eee C. F. 
Pe, SD ss ones beewetsne eves eenn ROE CY na is 
PUOORIE -FORNON 5c conenes cetennsc eas NN chic dbs o 4, 60060 bide wee are A 
Invocation, chorus and March from “Io- 

ee Ty EN eee ee 0. D. 
Minuet from Military Symphony ........ ere C. F. 
Lastepicl, Overtume <2, 3 6. G tee eo Keler Bela-Rollinson ............. O. D. 
A Twilight Romance (Cornet Solo) ..... I a aa cles pid a's ole a 5 ena tere ad Oo. D. 
POE De | ovacecsennsas enenawie +400 BE oon ah 0 0000cees ten GER eGeae oO. D. 
Awakening o£ Sprimg ...cccccccccsesces BaCR-OMIMGOR .. . 0 cree deed eee oO. D. 
3ubbles (humoresque) .........eeeeeee0. ie a RA oe Fe ee O. D. 
CRIED THO ob dic o crdeen ss wndacn ddd sens OO 0. D. 
TC ree Tschaikowski-Rollinson ........... O. D. 
Parade of the Manikins ................. EE GEMMIND 5 Sos o's.s Onn ben wens 0. D. 
Cerisette Polka (Cornet Solo) .......... Ee Ge ee O. D. 
Selection from “Norma” ...........+e+e- Pr eee eee O. D. 
Gems from Maritana .............es.06: Wallace-Bennet .......cscsisccces 0. D. 
Caliph of Bagdad ............c0eeeeees UR ecccccccccccucsaMipieneeal C. F. 
Stradella Overture ..... Me or bees Ded wee ET -6.o5 ¢aw keene vhs Cente eio a Cc. F. 
Peres GO desc uctuse se ceonieeds a PTE eT ree ee OM Cc. F. 
Bohemian Girl, Selections ............... BE. bso onan ecdhecsovdesaenee des C. F. 
CRUMB: ces tes sic ccvecs POP ree eee Pes ee oe ee C. F. 
La Cinquantaine ........... fT IEE. 0 iss dion oc ee Uta cvess C. F. 
EET OTTER RE oe ee - 
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SOME REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOLS 


Which have recently introduced Books of the 


HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


CONNECTICUT 
New London 
Waterbury 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 


ILLINOIS 

Carbondale (State Nor- 
mal School) 

Champaign 

DuQuoin 

Murphysboro 

Ogdon 

INDIANA 

Aurora 

Connersville 

Edinburg 

Ft. Wayne 

Greencastle (Depauw 
University) 

Liberty 

Ligonier 

Mitchell 

Muncie (Normal School) 

New Castle 

Noblesville 

Terre Haute (Normal 
School) 

Wabash 

Washington 

Winchester 

Winona Lake (Normal 
School) 


IOWA 
Ames [Iowa State Col- 
lege 
Atlantic 
Bloomfield 
Washington 


KANSAS 

Baldwin [Baker Uni- 
versity 

Cherryvale 

Lawrence 

Neodesha 

Pittsburg [State Manu- 
al Training School] 


KENTUCKY 
Carlyle 
Richmond ]Normal 
School] 
Paris 


MICHIGAN 
Battle Croek [Urban- 
dale Schools] 
Big Rapids 
Dearborn 
Detroit ]Detroit Con- 
servatory ] 
Jackson 
Marine City 
Ypsilanti [State Nor- 
mal School] 
MINNESOTA 
Northfield 
Virginia 
Winona = Normal 
School 
MISSOURI 


Knox City 
Lexinston 
Springfield [State 

Normal School] 
St. Joseph 


MONTANA 


Butte 
White Sulphur Springs 


NEBRASKA 
Kearney [State Normal 
School] 
Wood River 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grafton [University of 
N. Dakota 
Valley City [State 
Normal School] 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Bayonne 
Orange 
Weehawken 

NEW YORK 
Ithaca 
Utica 

OHIO 
Delphos 
Middleton 
North Baltimore 
Van Wert 
Warren 
Wellsville 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


ea 
Mitchell 
TENNESSEE 
Nashville [Peabody 
College] 
WISCONSIN 
Baraboo 
Whitewater [State 
Normal School] 
Madison [University of 
Wisconsin] 
Appleton (Lawrence 
Soasteveleer! 
WYOMING 
Lander 


Send for a descriptive Circular of the 


HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


First Year Music 


Second Year Music .......... 


Dann’s Dictation Book 1..___- 


Dann’s Dictation Book 2 


ee hare 32 Cents 


__....50 Cents 


60 Cents 


65 Cents 


Third Year Music 

Fourth Year Music .... 

Fifth Year Music in preparation 

Dann’s Music Writing 
Books 1, 2, 3 


10 cents each 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CINCINNATI 


ATLANTA CHICAGO 








Mention the Journal when you write our 


\Svertiscrs. 








Mr. Powers the writer of this letter, is unknown to us except through correspondence 
Like hundreds of others he has received our samples, has been pleased with our 
editions, and is using them with great satisfaction. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


MOORHEAD, MINN. 


February 8, 1916. 


C. C. Birchard & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sirs: 

I am responding to your recent letter to let 
you know that we believe in your publications here 
and heartily appreciate your part in the advancement 
of music in general. 

We have in this Normal School, the LAUREL SONG 
BOOK, the SCHOOL SONG BOOK, and the ASSEMBLY PRAISE 
BOOK for our entire chorus of five hundred. For the 
class room work and the elementary school we have the 
LAUREL MUSIC READER, the SCHOOL SONG BOOK, and the 
JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS* (which to my mind fills the 
greatest immediate need of all your publications) ; 
and for our glee club we use the LAUREL SONGS FOR 
GIRLS. . 

Our entire school is supplied with the COMMUNITY 
SONGS and we are now giving the ROSE MAIDEN with the 
whole school. We use the LAUREL OCTAVO a great deal 
because of its uniform high quality and minimum cost. 
So you see we are pretty well Birchardized. 


With best wishes for your continued services to 


musicians, I am 
Very truly yours, 


Aires 


New book for 5th and 6th (and 7th) grades. Publishers? note. 





